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MUSIC.^ 

ON MUSICAL EDUCATION. 

In a now almost obsolete work by Milton, relative to the train- 
ing of the' J'oung, he argues that the first fifteen years of a child's 
life should be devoted almost exclusively to the development of the 
physical system, and the proper strengthening of the body for the 
severe tax which thereafter would be made upon it by the full 
expansion of the mental faculties. We fear so sensible an "old 
fogy" would be laughed out of court in these progressive days 
when the boy of fifteen who does not contemplate a collegiate 
course begins to look about for a situation in which to commence 
his business life, and the girl has already set her heart on the 
young man, who, in a year or two, is to lead her to the altar and 
thenceforth to keep her in supplies. There is much truth as well 
as keen humor in the aphorism that " the chief end of man is to 
make money, and of woman to get married and spend it." Edu- 
cation, for the most part, is understood to be a process of cram- 
ming. It is reduced to this problem. Given a pupil and a pre- 
scribed number of books, which, by common consent, constitute a 
course of study, what is the shortest possible time in which all the 
information contained in the books can be jammed into that youth- 
ful mind, without regard to its capacity to receive or apply it? 
Children are stuffed as are turkeys for Thanksgiving, with this ad- 
vantage, however, in favor of the turkeys, that the latter are all 
the better for it and contribute in a large degree to the comfort, 
short-lived though it be, of mankind. There are but few schools, 
comparatively, where the true methods of instruction are adopted 
and skillfully carried out. Education is not mere book-learning. 
Recitation should not be a parroty repetition of the words of the 
text-book. A pupil who can not get beyond mere memorizing will 
never become a scholar, and a scholar who dives so deep into 
books that there is no time left for the application of what is stud- 
ied, will enter life as unfitted to grapple with its active duties as a 
freshman to calculate an eclipse after he has passed through geom- 
etry. Nay, verily, we have known " honor " men in colleges who 
twenty years after commencement could look back and with truth 
and justice say that (to apply the remark of another) they were 
fools when they graduated and have been failing ever since. 

Superficial as is the education commonly given, it is even more 
so in what are termed the accomplishments of music, drawing, 
painting, and the Uke. It is of music alone, however, of which we 
desire now to speak. It is by no means surprising that this coun- 
try, although about to celebrate its centennial anniversary as an 
independent nation, has not produced a great composer. Musi- 
cians we have of much note, but no composition has yet been pro- 
duced by a native American which is likely to outlive its composer. 
In the early days of the Republic, the hardy yeomanry had no 
time for " vain pursuits." There were forests to be felled, land to 
be tilled, and the great wilderness to be redeemed from bondage 
and made to smile in the glorious liberty of luxuriant crops. The 
young men kept time to the swinging of the scythe and cradle, or 
made ringing music with their axes on the sturdy trunks of oak, 
maple and hickory. The young women sang their spinning son^s 
to the accompaniment of their constantly whizzing wheels, and 
played domestic symphonies on glistening milk-pans or the less 
attractive pots and kettles of the Idtchen. During the first fifty 
years of our national life, the growth of music was very slow. The 
accomplishment was confined mainly to the families of the wealthy. 
But as prosperity became. more widespread, and education more 
general, musical culture increased, and the second half of our cen- 
tury has been marked by a rapidity in mtisical progress unpre- 
cedented in history. We have always thought of Germany as the 
country in which music is the natural inheritance of every house- 
hold. America will soon rival Germany in this regard, though we 
fear it will be a long time before our children will be so thoroughly 
instructed and so well grounded in the theory and principles of the 
divine art. We have already an abundance of merely brilliant 
performers, but of sound musicians a comparative scarcity. Of 
musical genius there is no lack. We do not mean, of course, that 
exalted genius such as insured immortality to Beethoven, but rather 
the musical taste which makes the study pleasant and easy. It is 
rare to find one who is Titterly destitute of musical taste and derives 
no enjoyment from the concourse of sweet sounds. We have met 
with one such case in our experience — a clergyman — and in order 
to be sure of this instance; we had to play " Yankee Doodle " as a 
closing voluntary after a morning service in the college chapel. 
The reverend doctor in the pulpit sat perfectly unmoved — not 
even made suspicious by the half-suppressed snicker of the appre- 
ciative boys; and he was not enlightened until his musical wife, 
unable to keep so good a joke from him. disclosed the author. But 
even this apparently tuneless ear was made to take in old " Silver 
Street," which comprised the whole repertoire of this excellent and 
. otherwise accomplished man. 

Musical instruction should be coincident with the earliest educa- 
tional training. Parents fall into the error of waiting until they 
perceive in their children a marked taste for music. They look 
for some evidence that the family is to have a prodigy, and 
in instances without liumber the child's musical instruction is en- 
tirely neglected because no signs of genius were observed. This 
is about as wise as if a child were not taught its letters until it had 
manifested a genius for spelling and reading. For in nearly all 
children there is dormant the capacity to sing, or to play upon some 
musical instrument. It varies just as does every other capacity, 
but the number is very small who cah not receive musical instruc- 
tion and through whom music can not be made the means of en- 
joyment to others as well as to themselves. To this end music 
should be an inseparable part of the curriculum of all our schools, 
public and private. The singing exercise should be as regular as 
the spelling drill, and in the higher grades, facilities should be 
given for greater attainments both in instrumental and vocal mu- 
sic. It is a little early to expect this now in the common schools. 
The building up of the system of public schools, which is the 
highest glory of this land, is necessarily slow. Many prejudices 
must be overcome and many are constantly met at every step of 
the great work. There are those now living who remember that 
in the opinion of the majority, the public or district school had 
fully accompUshed its object when it had taught the "three Rs 
— Reading, 'Riting, and 'Rithmetic." We expect to live to see 



the day when the public schools will be the best schools, and when 
rich and poor alike will be found upon the same benches and in 
honorable competition. In that time music in its higher forms will 
be taught in these schools just as singing is now. 

Concerning musical instruction as at present conducted, there is 
much to criticise. As we have already stated, there are plenty of 
players and singers, but very few musicians. This is due more fre- 
quently to'the ignorance or fault of the teacher than to the inca- 
pacity of the pupil. Teachers often make foolish concessions to 
the importunities of uninformed or silly parents, and skim hastily 
over the rudimentary instruction so that the scholar may show off 
by " playing a piece." . Again, on the other hand, the pupil is im- 
patient of " exercises," and longs for the melodic fields of frivol- 
ous dance music. There is also an anxious yearning to read before 
one has fully acquired the alphabet. From all these causes may 
be traced the rise of so many thousands of superficial performers. 
They play after a fashion and some of them execute (in a double 
sense) quite difficult music, but they are wholly incapable of an- 
alyzing what they play, or of learning a new piece until they have 
heard it played and got the "hang" of it. The science of music 
is composed of the most simple principles, but if these are neg- 
lected at the outset, if they are not thoroughly studied and under- 
stood, the pupil's progress is necessarily limited. The mastery of 
the grammar of music is as essential to the proper rendition of 
music as that of any foreign language to the mastery of that lan- 
guage. We would not deprive the student of the enjoyment which 
the practice of easy melodies brings, but these should be taken up 
judiciously and have a direct bearing upon the lesson. The best 
methods are those which illustrate every lesson with an appropriate 
selection, and the most accomplished players are those who adhere 
most closely to the prescribed lessons, and do not waste their time 
in excursions among the never-ending and senseless publications 
of the day. Our remarks refer more especially to instrumental 
music, though they are equally applicable to vocal. The organs of 
the voice are most exquisite and delicate in construction. A faulty 
method will make them harsh and discordant, and will often de- 
stroy them altogether. We think every student of music should 
have a knowledge of harmony — and the greater the better. To 
this end written exercises are most valuable to impress upon the 
mind the correct formation of chords, and the almost innumerable 
transpositions of which they are capable. The art of iinprovisa- 
tion — for it is an art as well as a gift — affords endless pleasure to 
the skillful harmonist as well as to his hearers ; but what shall we 
say of the sickly performances of would-be improvisers whose con- 
secutive fifths and octaves grate harshly upon the attentive ear, or 
whose crude and inharmonious transpositions offend even the care- 
less listener. , If any one asks, Is it worth while to study harmony 
unless there is manifested a decided genius for improvisation ? we 
answer " Yes, In any event." We believe it possible for one with- 
out genius to acquire such a knowledge of harmony as to be able 
to construct a correct composition. It would hardly be a very 
" taking " 'work, but it would be, grammatically, a good compo- 
sition. 

The musical heeds of the day are better informed parents, more 
thorough teachers, less impatience on the part of pupils for display, 
and a careful study of the theory as well as of the practice of music. 
The amount of real music made is largely disproportionate to the 
playing, and one of these- days — not far distant, we hope — per- 
formers will learn that nothing is so unsatisfactory to a true musi- 
cian as the slovenly execution which is the inevitable result of a 
superficial education. 



ART. 

HOLMAN HUNT'S "SHADOW OF DEATH."— A PIC- 
TURE TO FIGHT OVER. 

In its brief perfected life of a few months, this picture has prob- 
ably created as much controversy as any other of the century has 
managed to evoke within ten times the period ; and if it be a meas- 
ure of success, not only to have painted a remarkable picture, but 
one engaging all critical pens and tongues, then Mr. Hunt may 
claim to have achieved one of the wonders of the age. Declining 
to accept the dicta of one side or the other in the great disctission, 
we have withheld any expression of opinion on the merits of the 
picture until that expression could have the advantage of being 
drawn from personal examination, instead of mere comparison of 
different and conflicting views. 

The name and previous reputation of Mr. Holman Hunt have 
necessarily attracted much visiting as well as critical attention ; the 
fact that, as at the head of the realistic school, he visited the Holy 
Land and made labored and exhaustive sketches for it, at Nazareth 
and its neighborhood, has materially added to the anxiety and the 
expectation ; but it is to be doubted whether even more celebrity 
has not been given to the picture, as in some degree marking 
the return to ecclesio-historic art in England, under the High 
Church and quasi-Romanistic tendencies of the day, than any 
other single influence. Certain it is, that no other English work 
of the past half-century adopts so warmly the feeUng and sentiment 
moving the Latin painters of an earlier day in the production of 
their painfully effective altar pieces; — and that, whatever the 
artistic success achieved in the work, there can be no question of 
the reverent and eminently Catholic feeling informing the artist. 

The scene of the picture is the carpenter-shop of Joseph, at 
Nazareth, at near the close of day — that time evidently chosen 
in order to produce a certain effect which seems to have been 
Ignored by most of those who have written critically of the work : 
the filling of one of the round arches of the plastered apartment 
with the warm light thus introduced, so as to surround the head of 
the .Saviour with that light, suggestively in the form of the aureola 
always adopted by the old painters. From the apartment a 
gUmpse is caught of the Judean landscape, mournfully fair and 
sweetly sombre. On bench and walls of the shop are grouped and 
gathered the implements of the laborious trade ; upon the trestles 
a plank, half-sawn, has the rip-saw sticking in the track, as if for a 
moment abandoned by the hand of the carpenter ; and on the 
earthen floor lie scattered the twirled shavings that have lately 
fallen before the plane and the drawing-knife. The saw and bench 
are at the picture-left : at the picture-right kneels a female figure, 
with the back to the spectator — supposedly Mary the Mother, 



sadly changed from her Madonna- maidenhood — taking from a 
trunk, as if for examination or dusting, a spiked Oriental crown, 
some rolls of rich stuffs, and other objects of value, such as the 
Magi are supposed to have brought to the Divine Child in its 
manger-cradle. Her head is raised from any contemplation of the 
objects beneath her ; the impression is created that she is looking 
away toward the landscape without, or upon some object suddenly 
attracting her attention on the wall before her and behind the 
principal figure of the group. 

The God-Man fills the central place, naked except as to a shawl 
draped at the loins, so standing that his head is framed in one of 
the sunlit arches, with the semi-aureole effect already noted. The 
legs are thrown very close at the knees, as he stands, producing a 
somewhat strained effect in those members, unless the supposition 
is entertained that the view is caught at the moment when he is 
clasping them together, simultaneously with the , throwing up of 
the hands, in that act very common after long and severe labor, 
denominated by the homely name of " stretching." The arms are 
thrown up, not extended angularly, precisely as if that relief was 
being indulged in ; and it needs at least a second glance, and some 
recollection of the character of the composition, before one realizes 
that the thrown-up hands and arms have assumed precisely the 
attitude to be afterward borne upon the cross, while the constrained 
legs assume, in this view, a similar propriety of position. From 
this figure the shadow falls upon the wall behind him : and it is 
this shadow, as seen by the startled Mary on the/wall, which 
becomes "The Shadow of Death." Presumably, in the thought 
and intention of the painter, she at that moment first catches the 
awful suggestion that her Christ-child is thus to be extended, at 
some coming day, for the sons of men ; and then and there begins 
the agony of the mother, only to culminate on Calvary. 

The figure of the Saviour is slight and sinewy — almost mark- 
edly Arab in those particulars, as well as in the tint of olive per- 
vading face and figure, and well entitled to be called mauresque. 
The face is old-looking, even for the supposed years (about twenty- 
eight to thirty), with light mustache and beard, and the ringlets 
of long hair reddish-gold and damp-looking. The expression of 
the face is a sorrow almost amounting to agony — that impression 
materially added to by tlie baring of the teeth through the drawing 
back of the lips, so much associated, as all observers know, with 
the received ideas of suffering. 

Such is the picture, in description. In effect, and taken as a 
completed work, "The Shadow of Death " must be pronounced ma- 
terially a waste of noble powers : it neither reaches the true nobil- 
ity of the great subject, nor promises to be remembered among 
those wdrks which have brought the Divine Being so much nearer 
the fancies of man than it could have been brought without the 
pictorial art. ist. The moment in the life is not well chosen for a 
grand expression. 2d. The picture holds two fatal improbabilities. 
3d. Its tone is hard and unpleasing, and its realism is rather con- 
fusing than satisfactory. 4th, and of more consequence than 
either. The characterization of the Saviour is not a fortiinate one, 
in the sense of either filling the ideal or attracting to the reality : 
features, one or both of which should be filled by any picture so 
ambitious in its scope and intention. 

The two leading improbabilities may be hastily grouped, out of 
their due order, ist. There is no probability, whatever, that 
Mary, whatever the divine prescience of her son, could have the 
least foreknowledge that that son was to die the death of a malefac- 
tor on the cross — no word in Holy Writ conveys such an intima- 
tion ; consequently, even if lodking up she should have seen such 
a shadow on the wall, hfer natural thought would not have been of 
any approaching death to that beloved object — only the much 
more obvious impression, derived from the "stretching" attitude 
thus revealed: "Mypoorson! — how weary he is 1 — howhardis 
this labor of the plane and the saw for him! " So much conceded, 
the very idea of " The Shadow of Death " is destroyed at a blow. 
2d. It is not only improbable, but simply impossible, that the 
carefully preserved gifts of the Magi should have been kept in the 
carpenter-shop, instead of apartments devoted to residence, — or 
that they would have been pulled out from the casket for examina- 
tion, literally into the shaving-chips and litter of the shop, with 
which the rich stuffs are seen mingling. More diffidence may be 
felt in speaking of the tone of the picture, which has the rare com- 
bination of being too hot alid too hard. It is yellow to a degree 
making it almost impossible of framing without destruction ; and 
the effect produced by the dry literality of details, from the labori- 
ously hard muscles of the legs of the chief figure to the grain of the 
plank on the trestles, and the fried, not curled, shaving-chips on 
the floor, is one of painful elaboration without unity of purpose, 
and of belittling the whole by a too close attention to subordinate 
portions. 

The two remaining objections more or less closely lie together. 
As to the characterization — we know of no warrant for making the 
Savioiu: of Men an Arab of the most pronounced type, as he is 
here made in both figure and color ; and, failing any such Warrant, 
if the imagination of the artist is to be indulged, all propriety 
requires that the tendency of the indulgence should be toward 
that recognized higher type of physical manhood in which the ten- 
uity and the deep olive of the Orient are both toned away. But of 
much more consequence is it that the moment in the life is badly 
chosen. If the picture means anything, it means the revealment of 
a great truth — a central fact dominating all others. And is it to 
be regarded as a probable fact that the Son of God, looking for- 
ward at once to his Work and his Doom, was habitually dwelling 
in thought on the few hours' suffering of tl^e cross instead of the 
matchless grandeur of his task and the endless ages of his glory ? 
The whole history of the God-Man who walked the plains of Gali- 
lee nearly two thousand years ago proves the opposite probability, 
and that even if the shadow of the cross might have been shown in 
some moment of his earlier life, a face of seraphic joy in the pros- 
pect before him should have taken the place of this pinched and 
lip-drawn embodiment of premature suffering. 

We have characterized " The Shadow of Death " as " a picttu'e 
to fight over." No human prophecy can be recorded at this day, 
whether the very faults and errors to which we have called atten- 
tion may not be held as perfections in the near or far future ; and 
the suggestions herein contained are only offered as an earnest 
though entirely unauthoritative contribution to the inevitable litera- 
ture of the controversy. 



